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couch with his watch chain reposing on his stomach, the result of a long walk which
Brown took us this morning, when we got a magnificent view of the Severn looking
back to the Stroud hills. We have not been lucky in our studio accommodation this
rime and have only been able to get some rooms over a shop, not at all ideal. I wish we
were nearer to you and Gray it would have been very nice. Brown is exceptionally
young and active this year, and rejoices in the fact that there is no level ground about,
so we have to drag about up hills at an angle of 45. 1 like the drawing of the arrival of
Coles very much, especially Brown's legs; also the historical party at Loseley. Tell
Gray I had a most dreadful dream the other night so bad I can't write it. Brown and
Coles both send kindest regards to you and Gray and hope you are comfortable in
your 7 foot room. We have bed rooms 30 feet long and 25 ft. wide. Coles wants to
know where you are going to place your 'secondary dark*.

Steer's ultimate judgment of Chepstow is given in a letter to G. L,
Behrend:

Thank you for your interesting letter about a part of the country that I have known
in my boyhood as we lived at Whitchurch for 17 years so that I know more or less
most of the pkces you mention and I therefore have.a sentimental feeling for it and I
think Chepstow is really the plum. . . .
The up-and-down of his spirits is reflected in a letter to Gray, one of his
rare efforts to be facetious as a correspondent. On paper he *jocked wT dee-
ficulty*, and another example, a letter to Tonks, is too cryptic in its fun for
quotation.
Wyeclifle House, Chepstow
The melancholy of a summer's afternoon, the melancholy of many summers* after-
noons, weighs on my soul, and the dismal gloom of the summer holiday is strong
within me, for perhaps you don't realise that we say and do the same things in the same
way and at the same time every blessed day of our lives? No, this is not quite true,
there is one thing that I alone don't do every day which I would tell you iff were not
afraid that you might inadvertently read this dirge to Tonks. However I must not be-
come domestic, When we take our customary walk in the town the elder of my com-
rades always keeps twenty paces ahead. I have often pointed out to him that if he would
only start twenty paces in the rear we might manage to walk together, but without
avaiL Needless to add that the smothered smile which greets the advanced guard
develops into loud laughter by the time that I and that worthy fellow Coles are reached;
hence our elder companion, not observing the smothered smile, concludes that we
alone are the objects of female derision. We are all suffering from colds, Coles has had
one, I have got one, and the Professor thinks he may have one. . . .
An account follows of a breakfast conversation in which Brown be-
trayed his astonishing innocence of sexual experience, an immunity
which must have been a rare safeguard for the teacher of so many charming
and adoring girl-students. The letter ends with a change ofkey:
Since starting this epistle, I feel much more cheerful, in fact I may say I have not had
a single dull moment this summer. Tell Tonks we have taken bos advice aai drink